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FRUIT. 


I HAVE been sauntering about the garden in an 
innocently sensual mood, eating fruit. A Londoner 
myself, for years I have been used to mock 
my country friends for their belief in the pro- 
ductions of their own trees. I have often said 
that Covent Garden was the best and cheapest in 
the world ; that if we Londoners cannot sit under 
our own fig-tree, we have among us the focus of all 
climes, the very boss and navel of the world of 
pulp. But I am not quite sure now. I am not 
quite sure whether fruit is always brought to us 
as it should be. Pears and apples no doubt bear 
careful carriage, and, however suddenly they may 
ripen at last, are often a long time reaching the 
perfection of maturity, even after they have been 
gathered ; but there is an essence which belongs 
to most fruit, and which begins to vanish the 
moment it is plucked. Even the short transfer 
from the garden-wall to the dish at dessert cannot 
be made without the loss of some of that subtle 
flavour which is conveyed by the living stalk from 
the sun-fed tree. Fruit should be eaten alive like 
oysters. There is an edge to the taste of a fresh- 
opened oyster, which comes, I suppose, from the 
surprise he feels at being suddenly scooped out of 
his shell. In a few minutes, this gives place to a 
feeling of alarm; and then, in an hour or two, to 
one of despair. When he is laid out with his 
brethren in a dish, the whole brood is hopeless and 
sad. They may still taste of life, but it is of life 
disappointed. But the fresh-opened oyster has no 
time to grow feverish or melancholy. He is caught 
in a state of serene unconsciousness of sorrow. He 
has a sound mind in a sound body, and is therefore 
wholesome and nice. Allow him to reflect before 
his dissolution, and the brightness of his spirit is 
gone. But the quick operation of detaching him 
from his shell sends a spasm through his being, 
which startles all the latent excellence he may 
possess into sudden and unique perfection. If 
eaten at this crisis of his healthful powers, he 
conveys all the gratification which an oyster is 
capable of giving to the superior animal man. 


So analogously, I believe, is it in eating fruit. 
It must be eaten alive, before the reaction begins 
to set in from its severance from the life-carrying 
stem. While a plum, for example, hangs upon its 
stalk, it is in some kind of magnetic correspondence 
with all the powers of nature: it shares the life of 
the earth and the sky; it has sunshine in its 
veins, and dew in its cells. Cut it off, and in time 
it dies, corrupt, unwholesome ; and every moment 
in its progress from life to death is marked by 
a decadence of that essence which makes fruit 
delicious. Therefore, supposing that you pluck 
it ripe, the sooner a plum is eaten. the better for 
you. This of course applies most to tender, thin- 
skinned fruit. A firm apple dies slowly. A nut 
holds out long against the debasing influence of 
separation from its source of life. But plums, figs, 
peaches, apricots, and strawberries begin to suffer 
directly they are gathered. This is the case even 
with pines, which are susceptible of bruises, but 
they contain such an apparent surplusage of 
flavour, that the first stages of their decay are not 
perceived, except by a cunning palate. » 

I think the morning is the best time for fruit ; 
Tam not quite sure, though. The afternoon is good. 
But I don’t recommend fruit with the dew on it. 
Let the fruit get its own breakfast before you eat it 
yourself. It breakfasts on early sunshine and dew. 
It takes these good things in, and smiles upon 
itself and the world, just as you do half an hour 
after a pleasant breakfast. Eat it while it is in 
this humour, by no- means in the raw and early 
morning ; thus you have the young freshness and 
virgin flavour of the fruit. It has another char- 
acter later in the day, when it is filled with sun- 
shine ; then, I think, it is sweeter. It does not 
express, perhaps, the same exquisite accuracy of 
characteristic flavour, but its capacity for richness 
is then at its fullest stretch. Its pulp is not less 
juicy, though it is more general than special in its 

r; and, moreover, it impresses you with a 
sense of the contrast between the dry weary air of 
the day and the reserve of freshness latent in the 
hanging plum. 

I am full of plum-sentiment just now. 
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Those Coe plums, yellow, semi-transparent, Juno- 
like in their large and queenlike plumpness, and 
the firm maturity of their flesh, hanging ripe and 
silent among the leaves upon the wall, with a wasp 
poised in air looking for some luscious crevice in 
their rind on which to settle and fill his yellow- 
banded body—those Coe plums, which I have been 
slowly and sensuously eating this still summer 
afternoon, insist on being put first when I summon 
the procession of fruit before the memory of my 


But they have only the charm of latest enjoy- 
ment. There is a fig-tree not far from theirs. Ob! 
the oa purple figs, shewing the dark granulation 
of their richness through the high-bred skin ; figs, 
with your cracks and crevices of critical maturity, 
half hid behind the thick cool leaves! With a 
smile of appreciation superior to the shallow 
critiques of people who think they are wise, I see 
the true recognition of your merit by the eastern 
— who cries you for sale: ‘In the name of the 

het !—Figs ! 

ould it be possible for cunning magician- 
in-words to convey a sense of the flavour of various 
fruits? Ithink not. When I try, the difficulty is 
radical and specific ; it does not lie in = impotence 
of language. It is not merely a small and faint effort 
to describe the currant as sharp ; the nectarine, cl 

uick, and juicy ; the peach, mellow, melting, an 

high-ired ; theapple, sound and masculine ; the pear, 
subtle and yet firm ; the grape, generous ; the straw- 
berry, tender, yet distinct and eget ; the goose- 

5 , yet pleasant ; the raspberry, sweet ; the 
cherry, fleeting and pulpy. It is of no use trying. 
It is not my fault ; the fault lies in the inadequac 
of language to define the sensation which shall, 
generically, be ——— to the flavour of fruit, 
and yet convey the peculiar property of the several 
sorts. I will not attempt a definition of them. 
But I protest against the coarseness of the intellect 
which does not perceive in eating that it is brought 
into contact with the subtlest and yet most distinc- 
tive differences which can characterise anything 
which, like fruit, is known under one name. 

There is one fruit, however, so unlike all others, 
that they must have a word to themselves—I 
mean nuts. They are, it is said, horribly unwhole- 
some, but a good nut is excellent, and it recalls 
many ially pleasant associations. There is the 
autumn wood with the shrinking leaves, and the 
rabbit cantering across the glade. There is the 
Christmas fire, with the curtain drawn, and the 

ight shining in the cut glass upon the after-dinner 

le. Nuts belong to picnics among the hazels, 
with their crisp brown clusters, and to winter 
forfeits, and boys home for the holidays, and chat 
over the moderate wine. 

But, on the other hand, they remind one of those 
horrible monkeys in the Zoological Gardens. I 
hate monkeys as much as I like nuts. I must tell 
you, though, of a little triumph I had over the 
monkeys the other day, solely on the ground of 
that which makes them repulsive—that is, their 
kinship to ourselves, and which, I am persuaded, 
they view with as much conceit as we do with 

i I took a little boy to the Gardens, and 
of course he insisted on ee De with the 
monke One of them snatched off his glove, 
which immediately became the gage of contest to 
all in the cage. It inaugurated a tourna- 
ment. I tried to it with my hooked stick, in 


the row which my attempt provoked, a chief- 
monkey came forward from the corner, at whose 
a the natives all ceased their cries, and 

rew back. ‘I am glad to see you, said I to the 
head-monkey ; ‘allow me to shake hands.’ With 
a glance at the others, expressing his sense of the 
proper respect which was being paid to him, he 
gave me his paw, while I took advantage of the 
parenthesis which our exchange of civilities caused 
to hook out the glove with my left hand. The 
chief was very angry when he found I had abused 
his that same occasion, I gave a 
handful of brown paper bags to the rhinoceros, 
which he munched Fith great relish. 

But about nuts. They are special among our 
English fruits from the double operation needed 
in get at How the. 
walnut 0; is with its green r-staining 
husk ; but how pleasant it is to shy sticks at them 
in the trees when the rind is ripe, and cracks, to 
let the clean yellow shell drop freely out. 

id you ever taste heotboutrt In a very 
fine summer, when they have received an extra 
diet of sunshine, they are both plump and plea- 
sant. I have often thought that some way 
might be found for making our common horse- 
chestnuts sweet. The fruit in fair seasons is so 
full, the meat so white, the crop so large, that 
it seems a pity they cannot be eaten as the sweet 
chestnut is—for example, in Italy, where it forms 
an important item in the winter-food of many 
families. I should think that they might be 
soaked or boiled in something which would take 
off their bitter taste. Cannot any of our chemists 
suggest a treatment which would thus largely add 
to our stock of fruits? The horse-chestnut is full 
of nutriment. Did our remote forefathers eat it 
when they ate—if they ever did eat—acorns ? 

I must not end this little ehat about fruit with- 
out protesting against the value which is attached 
to that which is forced. Forced fruit is poor stuff 
at the best. I don’t refer to hot-house grapes and 
pines, for they would not reach maturity if they 
were left to the unassisted sun in England, but to 
such as is ripened before its time. Forced fruit is 
like minced pies at midsummer, or snap-dragon in 
the dog-days. When the seasons are sure to bring 
the various fruits at their appointed time, don’t let 
us F them out by creating an unnatural spring 
and summer, which produce a result discreditable 
to the character of the flavour sought to be antici- 
pated. A spring strawberry may be a costly, but 
it is an insipid relation of the firm, full fruit, 
reddened by the fire of a July sun, and plucked 
from its place near the cool earth under the close 
green leaves. 
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BLONDEL PARVA. 

CHAPTER XI.—BY THE BANKS OF START. 

Ir may be easily imagined, after the explanation 
and patron of the Rev. Charles Milton, Mr 
Maurice Glyn postponed indefinitely the transac- 
tion of the important business which awaited him 
in town, and remained at Blondel Parva, It may 
also be conjectured that he spent his time 
up at the manor, and the guest of a hard-working 
m, With the sole charge of a straggling parish, 

as a great deal of spare time. Mrs Irby liked him 
better and better every 7! she saw him (and she 
saw him every day); and the same, and more, may 


t 
vain ; web ty 0 Hearing | be said of 
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There is no more favourable opportunity for a 
young gentleman to pay his addresses than when 
the fair object of them has recently discarded some 
other suitor. It may be that, by reason of her 
thoughts being — directed altarwards, the 
more eligible swain finds his wooing made easy for 
him ; or may be the characteristic tenderness of 
the sex induces her to make prompt reparation for 
the coldness with which she has treated the one 
male creature by falling in love with the other. 
At all events, a rejection is very commonly fol- 
lowed by an acceptance, and matters were certain] 

urice foun com m wi! 
fashionable misses, Kate beheld in Maurice some- 
thing totally different to any man she had ever 
met with. She knew no society but that of the 
country, and had mixed but little even with that. 
Prosy old landowners and sporting young ones, 
with a few highly respectable parsons, e up 
the whole list of her male acquaintance, with the 
exception of her cousin Ri , Who, by no means 
unintelligent, had of late done his very best to 
exhibit sympathy with her tastes, but had suc- 
— only in exhibiting the effort it cost him to 

0 80. 

But here was a man who, without effort, seemed 
to anticipate her every idea ; who es with 
eloquence and exactness, the e thoughts that 
had often thronged her brain, the emotions that 
had so deeply moved her, she scarcely knew why. 
To her, his knowledge — means a very ample 
page) appeared universal, boundless ; his impatience 
of authority in matters of opinion, the independ- 
ence of a mind that towered above its fellows ; the 
utterance of his lively fancy, jewels of wit, and 
jets of flawless epigram ; while his flow of animal 


— Maurice Glyn did not indeed 


dull old manor-house was illumined by his presence, 
as by a sunbeam, or rather—since he was a product 
of the latest civilisation—by the lime-light or 


esium. 

Tudou enough, the curate was, as a subject of 
conversation, avoided by Maurice now almost as 
much as when he imagined himself to be his 
xy; for he was not at liberty to of his 
end’s passion for Mary Grange, while, in con- 
nection with him, he could think of nothing else. 
What an incomprehensible affair it seemed, that 
such a stickler for convention and the proprieties 
as Milton, should suffer himself to be so taken 
— by a pretty face! Why, even he, Maurice 
Glyn, semi-Bohemian and despiser of dignities as 
he was, would have hesitated to do the like, though 
unhampered by that city uncle of ‘ disinheriting 
countenance,’ who frowned upon the curate in the 


background. 
again, fancy her father, Grange pere, 

an 

household ! urice 


a member of one’s own oy 
Going about the parish (so 
pictured him), when his daughter, engaged in 
maternal cares, perhaps, could not accompany him, 
with a dog in a string, who sto short before 


every benevolent-looking individual from habit, 
and sat on his hind-legs! The thing was monstrous, 


and Milton must be mad. As for the girl’s not 
accepting him, as the curate had hinted, that was 
the wildest offshoot of the whole insane idea. 
Without doubt, she would im to-morrow, 
if he asked her. As for remonstrating with his 
friend upon his infatuation, that, he knew from 
experience, would be labour in vain. He had done 
so, years. ago, in the case of that pe 
daughter up at Cambridge, and Milton had received 
his advice with the good-nature of a Newfoundland 
a6 but also with the obstinacy of a jackass. 
‘My dear Maurice, had been his smiling reply, 
‘this lovely creature is my choice, in a matter 
where one chooses for one’s self ; and as for her father 
being a pastry-cook, the trade by which my uncle 
made his money was a much less attractive one, 
I do assure you. 

Milton would have married her, while an under- 
graduate, but for that ‘little affair’ between her 
and Viscount Periwinkle of his own college, which 
fortunately revealed itself, just in time, in a manner 
not a lover coul to credit. 

0; this yo man, so to give p) to 
his sw wuts that he seemed » hat obsequious, 
had of his own position in the world the most 
modest notion, and any argument founded upon 
social inequality would, Maurice well knew, only 
intensify his rash resolve. Thus, since nothing 
could be done for his friend, it was only reasonable 
that Maurice should concentrate his attention upon 
his own affairs, and while the curate’s pastoral 
duties led him pretty often to that quarter of his 
eee in which the priory happened to be, the 
oe of his guest were turned as frequently 
towards the manor-house. 

Upon a certain morning, calling there with some 


not very urgent message intrusted to him (not to 
say invented for him) by the curate, with respect 
to the bestowal of a bottle al ag wine upon some 
ailing parishioner in Tinker’s Hollow, he found 


is in the pony-carriage, an t Mi was 
not within, but in the 
unds” If 5° 4 he himself been concerned, 
oubtless, Mr Maurice Glyn would have left his 
visiting-card and departed, content with the above 
reply ; but since his errand was one of charity— 


and since Madam was always so icular to do 
her duty in that respect—he ju it better to go 
in search of the yo lady. He knew his way 
about the place by this time very well, and also 
Kate’s favourite haunts; but on this occasion she 


was neither feeding the carp in the round pond, 
nor busy in the walled — nor did the flut- 
tering of the fowls, or the joyous barking of old 
Nero, proclaim her presence in the poultry-yard. 
From the top of the long lime-walk, however, he 
caught a glimmer of her light dress upon the river- 
took, on hurrying py there found her, pacing 
slowly to and fro, and so deep in thought that she 
was not aware of his approach until he reached her. 
It was just the spot for melancholy — 
screened from the house and offices, and cut o! 
from all intruders from without by the river Start, 
whose blood-red current ran by like a mill-race. 
A little bay, protected by its > eee from the 
fierce stream, once formed a bathing-place, and 
the ruins of some wooden structure were sti 
standing there ; but the locality had been always 
dangerous, and since that fatal accident with which 
we are acquainted had taken place there, ‘the Cove,’ 


as it was called, had never been used for 


| 
| 
| 
spirits—and in 1s she was wiser an she Knew, 
and almost right—she took for nothing less than | 
a rare and 
pleasant onmieions anywhere: how much more | 
then at Blondel Parva, where there had probably | 
been nothing like him since the abbey was Founded, | 
and most certainly not before that ~ The 
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‘I am afraid I am intruding upon you, Miss 
Irby——_ Heaven forbid that I should have 
frightened you!’ 

ut he had frightened her, nevertheless. At his 
first word, she had given quite a shriek of terror, 
and now she turned so deadly pale that he instinc- 
tively put out his arm to prevent her falling. 

‘It is very foolish of me, Mr Glyn,’ said she ; ‘ but I 
did not hear you coming, and the sudden shock ’"—— 

‘Nay, Miss Irby; it was my stupidity: I ought 
to have remembered that I was walking on turf, 
and made no more noise than one of those disem- 
bodied spirits, about whose possible walking-powers 
we are both agreed.—You did not think I was a 
ghost, did you?’ 

Then it flashed upon Glyn’s mind, just a quarter 
of a second too late—as such flashes, unlike those 
of lightning, always do come, immediately after 
speech—that that was precisely the very thing she 
had thought, since this was the spot where her 
father had been drowned ; and the clever young 
gentleman wished for the moment that he had been 
drowned also, or born dumb. 

‘I did not pass a very good night,’ said she 
wearily ; ‘and some news this morning has a little 
put me off my balance—that’s all.’ 

‘Some news?’ inquired he anxiously. ‘ Not, I 
trust, bad news ?” 

‘Well, it is not good news,’ returned she, with 
an attempt to smile; ‘though it is not what a 

hilosopher would call “bad,” I have no doubt. 

ut then, as I have confessed to you, I am not a 
philosopher ; on the contrary, I am always very 
sorry for myself whenever anything unpleasant 
happens.’ 

a sorry for others, I am sure, my dear Miss 

rby. 

‘Well, I hope so; indeed, it is upon dear 
mamma’s account, more than on my own, that I 
am vexed this morning with this letter: you may 
read it if you please—there are no secrets between 
my mother and her correspondent (for the com- 
munication is addressed to her), and certainly none 
between the writer and me. You are a student of 
human nature, and it may interest you to learn 
how mean and hypocritical a gentleman, that is a 
baronet, may be, 

‘It is, without doubt, a very cautious piece of 
composition,’ observed Maurice thoughtfully, when 
he had read the letter; ‘and yet it suggests a great 
deal.’ He looked at her scrutinisingly enough, but 
she exhibited no shadow of embarrassment. 

‘It shews that the writer has neither honour nor 
honesty,’ answered Kate with indignation. ‘I blush 
to think that the same blood runs in our veins, 
He knows, look you, that my mother is very far 
from rich, and that it is owing to this dead man— 
his uncle—that it is so; he knows that he is him- 
self but a receiver of stolen goods——But there; I 

your pardon ; I have no right to trouble you 
with these family matters.’ 

‘Do not say that, my dear Miss Irby ; you have 
not indeed known me long, but I hope I am not 
considered as a stranger. 5 he of my own people 
are alive, and to me—without one domestic tie— 
such a confidence as you have been pleased to shew 
is much more than a compliment: it is a deep 
source of pleasure, I do assure you. If, without 
offence, I may offer to be of assistance in any 

— way, pray command me. To suffer me to 
of service to you, would be the greatest pleasure 
you could confer upon me.’ 


* You are te kind, Mr Glyn, for I am sure you 
mean much of what you say. But the fact is, 
nothing can be done. We have built too much upon 
expectations—however just ones. My mother, in 
her secret heart, has always regarded me as a sort 
of co-heiress with my cousin, and now the whole 
fabric has come down with a run. After all, it is 
not a matter to make the earth gape that this Sir 
Nicholas Anstey has chanced to die without remem- 
bering his cousin and godchild in his will, and, 
indeed, without having made one. We shall, how- 
ever, have to leave the manor, and lead a very 
quiet life—not that we have hitherto lived parti- 
cularly fast, mamma and I—in future. It troubles 
me to have to quit the old place—But don’t 
look so grave, Mr Glyn, added she smiling; ‘I 
shall not be compelled to take in plain needle- 
work, and we shall doubtless have pudding upon 
Sundays still. Our poverty will be of the gen- 
teelest kind, and by no means like that of this 
unfortunate individual now coming up the lime- 
walk. I wonder how he managed to pass scathless 
by Nero’s kennel.’ 

The poverty of the approaching stranger could 
certainly, by no stretch of politeness, be termed 
‘genteel.’ His clothes were no threadbare suit, 
but a mere heap of rags; his hat, no napless but 
well-brushed beaver, was a worn-out wideawake, 
with a jagged piece torn off the brim; his shoes 
had holes in them ; and he carried a stick of black- 
thorn in his hand, which had little resemblance to 
an olive branch. But for a certain look of exhaus- 
tion and ill health about him—which mitigated his 
effect, like the toothlessness of a savage dog—he 
would have been a most truculent fellow. 

‘There is no public footway here, Miss Irby, is 
there ?’ ejaculated Maurice, irritated by this ino 
portune intrusion. ‘Had I not better turn the 
man out ?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Kate smiling. ‘I begin to have a 
great sympathy with trespassers, since we shall so 
soon have to turn out ourselves—Hush, he does 
— us. What on earth can he have come here 
or?” 

‘ Not to bathe, I hope,’ thought Maurice, ‘ although 
a little water would do him no harm,’ 

The pair had sought no concealment, but the 
trunk of a large pollard on the bank chanced to 
intervene between them and the lime-walk, and 
completely shielded them from the mendicant’s 
observation. He came on at a rapid pace, although 
he halted in his gait, glancing to right and left, like 
some hunted creature, until he reached the ruined 
bath-house. There he stopped, and, supporting him- 
self upon his stick, ed the scene with fixed 
attention. There was little that was picturesque 
about it either: a dark swift stream hurrying 
between two rows of pollarded willows to an unseen 
sea ; but it seemed to have a strange interest for 
this man. 

‘I am afraid the poor wretch is not quite in his 
right mind,’ whispered Maurice.—The sound of his 
voice (for the stranger was very near them), or more 
probably his movement, as he bent down to his 
companion’s ear, attracted the new-comer at once. 
Shading his eyes, as if to keep the sun off, a 
it might have been to phere own features, he 
mater the pair with scrutinising suspicion ere 
he came limping up to where they stood. 

‘ Hollo, my friend, I have seen your face before,’ 
ejaculated Maurice. 

But the mendicant, whose gaze was fixed, with 
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a certain wistful earnestness, upon Kate, answered 
him not a word. 

‘What is it you want, my good man?’ inquired 
she. 

| returned he gravely—‘nothing more. 
That is, added he hastily, ‘nothing more than you 
can guess, te lady: money, clothes, victuals, 
anything that you and the gentleman have to 
bestow on a poor man.’ 

‘A very modest string of requests, I am sure,’ 
said Maurice laughing. ‘But you should not beg 
of the same person twice in a month ; that is bad 
policy. Gentlemen of your trade should have a 
good memory. Do you not remember me ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I do remember you, sir, returned 
the beggar, glancing at Glyn for the first time. 
‘It is no wonder if I forget them I of, since 
I beg of all I meet; but to recollect those from 
whom I receive something, that, as you say, ought 
to be an easy matter. You gave me some money 
at oy Workhouse in Paddington, on Tuesday fort- 
night. 

That was so,’ explained Maurice to his com- 
ion. ‘I went to the Workhouse in search of 
“copy,” and found this interesting specimen of 
humanity among the rest.—But how is it you 
came to Blondel, my man? This is not a noe 
in which to look for work, 

‘ That’s true, sir. I came here, as I suppose you 
do, for pleasure. In the summer stow = 4 people 
of my quality leave their London residences (in 
one of which we made acquaintance) for our seats 
in the country—there are very spacious ones in 
every district.’ 

The speaker addressed his words to Glyn, but 
his gaze was still centered on Kate—a yearnin 
i beseeching and hungry one, as it seem 
to her. 

‘You seem in t need, said she, in pitying 
tones, ‘ besides looking very ill and worn. If you 
will come up to the house, you shall have some- 
thing to eat and drink—Mamma always sets her 
face against giving money to beggars,’ whispered she 
to Glyn ; ‘but oblige me, for I have left my purse 
within doors, by giving this poor fellow a shilling, 
Besides that dreadful cough of his, and his looking 
so near to death’s door, there is something about 
him which touches me, 

‘I should be very sorry if anything about him 
touched me,’ answered Glyn in the same low tones. 
* You are suffering your feelings to run away with 
your judgment, Miss Irby: but he shall have what 
you please-—Look here, my man. This young lady, 
who is not so well acquainted with your little 
devices as I am, imagines that you are as afflicted 
as = appear to be: that you have consumption 
and are lame, besides being in the last stage of 
starvation. You must not suppose that you have 
imposed upon me in these particulars; but here 
is a crown to buy you a new hat, for you certainly 
need one,’ 

‘Yes, sir. The big dog yonder tore the brim off’ 
‘What! Nero?’ exclaimed Kate. ‘I am ve 
=m A for that. I trust he did you no more mischief ! 

He has not bitten you ?’ 

‘No, miss—bless your kind heart—and it was 
not the poor dog’s fault neither. Of course he flew 
at me, seeing me in rags like these—that is dog’s 
nature. Moreover, I deserved it, for, like a thief 
in the night, I clambered over yonder wall.’ 

*Clambered over the wall ?” 


‘Yes, miss ; otherwise, I should never have been 


let in at all, and should thereby have missed seeing 
you, and getting this gentleman’s money.’ ° 

‘It was very lucky for you,’ said Kate gravely, 
‘notwithstanding your meeting with Nero, that you 
got over the wall where you did; for almost any- 
where else you must have been seen from the 
house, and the constable would have been sent 
after you, 

‘Yes; but he is used to outrun the constable, 
remarked Maurice ; ‘ that is, if the history he told 
me about himself, the other night, be correct.’ 

‘ What history was it, sir?’ inquired the beggar 
coolly ; ‘for I give so many different accounts of 
myself, that I can’t pretend to remember.’ 

‘Well, I confess that at the time I was persuaded 
what you said was true,’ said Glyn ; ‘ but if ’tis a 
tangled web we weave when first we practise to 
deceive, it is equally certain that after but a little 
trying, there’s nothing easier than lying. Your 
story was (of course) that you had once seen better 
days, but had outrun the constable, and been 
obliged to flee the country, leaving your family in 
England ; and that now you were returning, after 
many years’ exile, just to see your daughter's face 
before you died’ 

‘And a very pretty piece of patter, too,’ observed 
the beggar critically —‘ So it took you in, sir, did 

‘Then it was not true?’ inquired Kate with 
severity. ‘Do you mean to say, unhappy man, 
that you invent these sorrows, these misfortunes, 
only to play upon other people’s feelings ?’ 

(‘ Yes ; like those unprincipled writers of fiction, 
muttered Maurice.) 

‘Have you no real troubles of your own, then, 
besides that poverty which, I fear, is but the fruit 
of your own idleness or vices ?’ 

‘Nay, young lady, I have some troubles of my 
own, answered the old man hoarsely, ‘nor is the 
cause of my poverty so entirely selfish as you 
suppose. Something at least of the story I told 
was true enough. have been long abroad, and 
though a man has no home, the coming back to 
one’s own land—— But there; this gentleman 
will say that I am only plying my trade upon you. 

‘Never mind him. isten to me, answered 
Kate impatiently. ‘You spoke of your daughter 
ery from you these many years, Have you seen 

er?’ 

* Yes,’ 

‘And why did you not remain with her, instead 
of following this wretched mode of life ?’ 

‘I have seen her, but she has not seen me, 
young lady. She is rich in comparison with me, 

et poor enough. Why should I—a ragged vaga- 
Sonik ae you see—make myself known, and shame 
her? You do not know, pretty mistress, and may 
you never know, what poverty is. A great evil 
to all, but most hated (because most dreaded) by 
those who are themselves only a little removed 
from it.’ 

‘Lend me money, Mr Glyn, whispered Kate 
excitedly. ‘Let me have whatever is in your 
purse. There is something about this unhappy 
man which moves me beyond measure. I feel as 
if I should never forgive myself if I did not hel 
him all I could.—See, here is money for you—gold. 
If your daughter is in the circumstances you repre- 
sent, perhaps your possession of it may smooth 
your way with her, though I cannot think she 
could be otherwise than pleased to find her father, 
no matter what his circumstances. If more be 
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n , it shall be forthcoming, although I can 
but ill afford it, 

She held out her hand with three shining pieces 
in its palm, but the mendicant made no corre- 
_—_ movement, but gazed upon her pitying 
face, with the same yearning look as before. 

‘You hesitate” said she gravely ; ‘I am afraid 
you are deceiving me. That would be a very cruel 

‘I am not deceivi ‘ou, yo ,’ answered 
the beggar. 2 “ae than enough. 
But—you are so kind that nothing seems impos- 
sible—might I ask—I would rather have it 
one of these pounds—for the little black cross that 
you wear about 
upon it, I may always say: “This was given to me 
by the kindest, fairest human creature that ever I 
met. 

*I cannot part with that 
simply, * because it was my dear father’s gift. But 
I will gladly make you a present of this jet 
bracelet, if the possession of it would be likely to 
move your heart towards good.’ 

‘Forgive me, my dear Miss Irby,’ interposed 
Maurice, ‘but remember that this man may be 
mays a clever hypocrite, a begging-letter impostor, 


But even while he spoke the bracelet had 
“—- hands as the money had already done. 

‘ bless you, young lady!’ exclaimed the 
beggar fervently. ‘1 can give you nothing, repay 
you nothing, but only pray that He who is the 
poor man’s friend may one day discharge my debt. 
—I am obliged to you, sir, too, although you are 
so icious of me; and if ever the lion should 
need the mouse’s help, he shall have it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ returned Maurice coldly. ‘If I 
am ever caught in a net, I will send for you—But 
in the meantime,’ continued he, step ing forward, 
‘lest you should chance to meet with Nero again, 
or with persons less soft-hearted than this young 
lady, I will see you safe out at the gate.’ 

* As you please, sir,’ said the mendicant humbly. 

‘Good-bye,’ said Kate. ‘May you live for the 
future with your friends, and follow this miserable 
course of life no longer. I trust, for your sake, 
that I shall never see your face again.’ 

The mendicant’s head fell forward, as though in 
meek assent, and turning abruptly away, he limped 
off by the young man’s side. 

‘You have made a good haul, my friend, this 
morning,’ observed the latter, breaking silence for 
the first time as they neared the gate. 

‘Yes, sir’ 

‘And yet you don’t seem in such spirits as we 


would expect a man to be who, seldom seeing a 
shilling, himself with three sovereigns in his 
pocket.’ 


‘Do I not, sir? I am sure I am very thankful 
for what I have got.’ 

§ Why, the starch seems all taken out of you, my 
man. You are not half the witty rogue you were 
when I saw you in town. Perhaps you are thinking 
that you might have made a deal more out of this 
matter, if you had been wise. Look here; that 
bracelet is not a bit of good to you; it is not 
worth ten shillings, and you will never get a crown 
upon it at the pop-shop. Yet I will give you a 


of pounds for it. 
‘You are fond of the young eS are you, sir?’ 
returned the beggar quietly. ‘1 hope, if you 


become her husband, you will be kind to her, as | self 


our neck ?—so that when I look | beggar, if 


cross,’ answered Kate | think 


indeed I think you will—No, sir; I cannot part 
with the bracelet.’ 

‘Nonsense, man! See, here is the gate. Would 
it not be well to take the road with five pounds in 
your pocket instead of three? It is only stepping 
with me to the vicarage yonder for the money. 

‘No, young gentleman. If you ever grow to be 
= = penniless, - to — about the world 

or ten long years without a soul ever wishing you 
God-speed——_ But there; that’s 
bye to you, sir.’ 

‘That’s an odd fish,’ observed Maurice Glyn 
teflectively, as he watched the old man limp 
wearily along the dusty road: ‘a very, very queer 

, if indeed begging is his proper vocation. 

He is a well-spoken fellow, notwithstanding his 
hp to to the house for f 

as though he did not broken 

i reeive a grand opportunity for 
a decayed nobleman—but no; in that case, he 
would have got more out of Miss Kate, and not 
—_ refused = sell me her bracelet. Decayed 
noblemen—so far as my experience goes—are not 
more sentimental than am noblemen. There is 
one thing certain, however, that the poor old fellow 
has not long to play his part in the world ; what- 
ever is the nature of the performance, it will soon 
be over. What a churchyard he had !—or, 
even if it were feigned—how ill and worn he 
looked! I daresay he deserves it; but it must be 
very bad to be old and ill, and to be flown at by 
Newfoundland dogs on account of one’s personal 
appearance.’ 


CHAPTER XII—A WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


It was doubtless very unreasonable of Miss Kate 
Irby to give away three sovereigns -_ to mention 
that jet bracelet) to a whining mendicant, of whom 
she knew nothing save what he himself chose to 
tell her; but there is no accounting for the —e 
of impulse. Perhaps she was obeying a solemn 
instinct, perhaps she was indulging in a whim. 
At all events, it was not such an unreasonable piece 
of liberality as it may appear. Except at the 
moment of our receiving une wealth, the 
time when we are most inclined to be liberal is 
when we are in the transition stage between com- 
petence and pov The unjust steward never 
thought of forgiving — his debts until he 
was upon the point of losing his ste i 
Moreover, this is —— the case when our 
impending loss and future circumstances are both 
indefinite. If we are to lose half our present 
income, and sink into some altogether inferior 
social position, three pounds do not appear of much 
importance in that schedule of expenditure which 
has brought on such a state of things; while we 
have had no experience, as yet, of that condition of 
existence wherein folks ‘look twice at a shilling 
before parting with it,” and in which three pounds 
seem ‘a good deal of money,’ 

Like many other women who are excellent 
‘managers,’ and diligently attend to all matters of 
the house, Mrs Irby, while pluming herself upon 
that species of knowledge which is vaguely 
‘business,’ was in reality grossly ignorant of it 
She scarcely comprehended the sources from which 
she drew her income, and as long as she had enough 
money ‘to go on with,’ did not much concern her- 
with how it was come by. She had now for 
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a considerable time been permitting her bills to 
run on and run on, and even obtaining loans from 
her banker, under the fixed impression that when 
Sir Nicholas died all would, at all events, be set 
right, even if her daughter was not made a 
heiress. At the least (for Richard had told her 
that himself), there would be five hundred pounds 
at Kate’s disposal as soon as she came of age; but 
she did not like to dwell upon so pitiful a result 
to her t expectations. Phen there was always 
Richard ‘to fall back upon, as it were” In her 
secret heart, she did not much care about the young 
man for his own sake; but as the probable heir 
of Sir Nicholas, she esteemed him highly. He 
evidently loved Kate, and as his wife, she would 
probably do him a great deal of good: ‘He only 
wanted some one to look after him, poor fellow ; 
his uncle had so snubbed him all his life that he 
had never known the meaning of a home; there 
was a deal of good about Richard ;’ &. &c. 
In short, Madam endeavoured to express to herself, 
as euphoniously as she could, the fact that Richard 
Anstey was a good match for her daughter, not- 
withstanding a secret misgiving that he was a bad 
man. 

But it was a cruel disappointment to her when 
his letter arrived, telling that not even that 
wretched five hundred pounds was left to Kate. 
It seemed to the widow that there was now no 
choice but to have him for her son-in-law; and 
somehow, although she favoured his addresses, she 
would rather that there had been a choice in that 
matter. She was unaware that he had already 
offered himself to Kate, and been refused ; but if 
she had known it, she would still have come to 
the same conclusion. ‘Circumstances,’ she would 
have said (for her philosophy was — ‘alter 
cases ;? and when the o d oce again, 
as without doubt wo was her 
a prize to be sought again an in by any man’), 
Kite must ty om ‘No, but ‘ Yes? It would be 
madness for her to reject him now. 

Mrs Irby, however, knew her daughter far too 
well to give utterance to this practical idea. She 
had pushed Sir Richard’s letter across the breakfast- 
table that morning without any observation beyond : 
‘This is bad news, my dear, 

‘So he means to keep the money, unless I. choose 
to be his wife,’ was Kate’s quiet remark when she 
had read it through ; but the words were spoken 
with bitter scorn. 

‘It is worse news even than that it looks, 
darling,’ said Mrs Irby, ignoring this deduction 
altogether, ‘for the fact is we are grievously in 
want of money. Mr Crozley has remon- 
strating with me of late with regard to our expendi- 
ture, although I am sure I don’t know where we 
are to retrench: we owe a good deal to the trades- 
people at Blondel ; and I have also overdrawn my 
account at the bank.’ 

‘IT am sorry to hear this, mamma, but still more 
sorry to hear it now for the first time.’ Kate rose 
from her chair, and put her arms about her 
mother’s neck. ‘Why fave you not admitted me 
to a confidence, and shared your troubles with 
me?’ 

‘That’s just it, my darling. Ido so like to see 
you happy,’ returned the old lady ~ i ‘Tam 

to worries, and you are not, and I trust you 


will never be.’ 
me like a spoiled child, dear 


‘That is treatin 
mother ; uy tedlien, makes the truth much 


more bitter when it comes to be told, as come it 
must. 

‘Yes, darling ; but I always thought there would 
be no occasion to tell — i Sir Nicholas had 
only behaved with common honesty, everything 
would have been paid off without our feeling the 
loss. I did it all for the best, as I thought, Katie’ 

‘Yes, and all for my sake,’ answered the young 
girl caressingly. ‘I know quite well that Love 

been your prompter allalong. But it has been 
a mistake, dear mamma; and now please to make 
amends by telling me without concealment how 
matters really stand.’ 

‘Well, Kate, the truth is, although I understand 
business as well as most people, I don’t quite know 
myself ; and if Mr Crozley, the lawyer, knows, it’s 
as much as he does. When your poor father came 
to his sad end, his affairs were in a terrible state. 
It’s dreadful to speak of such a thing; but if he 
had not died, I don’t know what would have 
become of us. He owed money to everybody, and 
yet he had realised all he could—among other 
things, even the advowson of the living which had 
been in the Irby family, I believe, ever since 
William the Conqueror’s time.’ 


or a great sum, no less than fifteen thousand 
pounds; and because he had only paid a premium 
or two, a hard job we had to get FP cape ng Just 
as if it had been his fault that he got drowned, dear, 
dear, or as if he had done it on purpose. They 
did pay it after a bit, but there were great legal 
‘ ebts, mamma id you not i 
debts 
‘ Certain! 7 not, Kate. As for what he owed the 
racing people, I don’t know, and I don’t care: your 
father never told me whether he won or lost; he 
would come home after having thrown a thousand 
pounds away upon “an event,” as they call it— 
shocking events, I se cool as a cucumber, and 
never take out his ill-luck in ill-temper with his 
wife, as some husbands do; but I have heard, 
although he was very fortunate as a young man, 
that of late years everything went wrong with him. 
Those race-courses are sad things: if a man could 
win a little money, and then get away from them, 
that would be different; but there, he is never 
satisfied—at least that was your poor dear father’s 
case—it is just like the met 4 at ag candle’——. 
‘Then, beside the estate, dear ” inter- 
rupted Kate, with well-founded apprehension of 
digression, ‘we had fifteen thou pounds to live 
upon, or what was left of it after paying our debts ?’ 
‘ Estate ! my dear child—there is no estate! We 
get nothing out of the manor whatever, unless it’s 
the wall-fruit and the , which I had just as 
soon be without, for alone they’re tasteless, 
and stewed with sauces they ’re very unwholesome. 
The whole place is mortgaged to its full value, and 
Mr Crozley says, beyond it. We have just the 
interest of twelve thousand pounds, or so, to live 
upon. I don’t quite know what it comes to, but it’s 
in the per cents quite safe ; you can see my a 
and there is not a penny I have not put down. 
am sure I have nothing to reproach myself with, 
in that respect.’ 


‘I scarcely think quite so long as that, mamma,’ 
said Kate, smiling in spite of herself. 
‘Well, I don’t know, my dear; but it was quite 
an heirloom, at all events. However, it is no use 
| crying over spilt milk. He did what he could, 
| poor man—insured his life in three different offices 
XUM 
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‘But what do we spend a year, mamma?’ 
‘I can tell you to a fraction, my love. Last year, 
we spent L.713, 17s. 8$d. ; and the ne before that, 
rather less ; now, this year it will be a trifle more, 
because of the new carpet in your own little parlour 
(which, however, I don’t regret buying in the least), 


necessary: the oak-fence round the paddock was 
so rotten that Mr Crozley said it was a wonder that 
the wind didn’t blow it down.’ 

‘Seven hundred a year! Then we must have 
been living far beyond our income, dear mamma.’ 

‘That’s just what Mr Crozley said, dear: his 
very words to me only the last time I saw him. 
But then I always thought as Sir Nicholas would 
have behaved like an honest man, and, at all events, 
left us that ten thousand pounds of which he 
robbed your poor Lg That would have set us 
up quite nicely; and you should have had a new 

lano—that one = took such a fancy to in Mr 

ute’s shop at Blondel Regis—on your very next 
birthday. But you must wait now, my darling, 
till better times.’ 

‘Never mind the piano, mamma; the old one 
will do for me very well; but, above all things, let 
us understand our position—let Mr Crozley tell 
us exactly how matters stand, and what it is neces- 

for us to do. It seems to me that we ought 
to leave this house.’ 

‘ What ! leave the manor? Leave the place where 
the Irbies have been so respected time out of mind! 
Leave all the poor people who are dependent upon 
Ge, whe, sure, is a very nice 
young man—with no new-fangled ways, such as 
curates so often have now a days—and there is 
nothing I dislike more than a change of clergyman ! 
It’s worse than a change of air; and you know that 
the air away from Blondel always seems to me 
either too bracing or too relaxing. Then there’s 
the priory, which, as I have often heard you say, 
is what no other place has to shew; and your own 
dear little parlour—— No, no; it would aoe my 
heart to see you anywhere else; and I am sure 
your cousin Richard, or Sir Richard Anstey, as I 
should say now—although he does write cautious 
and prudent, would be shocked ’—— 

* Never mind Sir Richard Anstey, mamma,’ inter- 
posed Kate gravely ; ‘let us look this matter in 
the face for ourselves, whom it alone concerns. As 
for leaving Blondel, I should, of course, be sorry 
to do that ; but it is evidently impossible for us to 

on living as we have done heretofore. This 
ouse—or, at all events, its grounds—is expensive 
to keep up, and quite beyond our needs: why 
should we not take some pleasant little co \ 
like Widow Lintwhite’s, which is now to let, by 
the by, and where you could still be able to keep 
your pony-carriage ?’ 

‘No, my dear,’ replied Mrs Irby with dignity ; 
‘I have always been lady of the manor here, and if 
I am not to be so for the future, I had rather leave 
Blondel altogether.’ 

‘Be it so, dear mamma,’ answered Kate cheer- 
fully. ‘Now, what I should suggest is, to drive 
over to Blondel Regis at once, and see Mr Crozley” 

‘Very well, darling—if you wish it—by all 
means, hesitated Mrs Irby: ‘but there is no 
immediate hurry, and really, between ourselves, I 
am quite ashamed to shew myself in the town. 
The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker, 
as the song says (for although there may be no 


and also of some repairs that were absolutely | all 


not been paid for three years), they all seem to be 
asking for a settlement, and some of them have even 


I do assure you.’ 

‘But, my dear mother, they have a right to be 
paid,’ urged Kate ; ‘and as for the unpleasantness, 

the shame is gone so soon as we intend to do 
our duty. With me by your side, to share your 
trouble, you will not feel it half so much. Let me 
ring for the carriage, mamma, and let us start at 
once. 

‘My dearest Kate,’ returned Mrs Irby with 
gravity, ‘what you propose is simply impossible, 
and out of the question. I will go to Blondel 
myself, since you wish me to do so, but I go alone. 
I could not allow you to see Mr Crozley on such a 
subject. It is not right for a young lady to concern 
herself with it. You don’t understand these affairs 
as I do, my love—how should you ?”’ 

Kate smiled ; she would much.rather have heard 
how matters stood from Mr Crozley’s own lips; 
but she saw that by insisting upon it she should 
pain her mother. \trs Irby really piqued herself 
upon being ‘a woman of business, and resented 
any interference, not only as an infringement upon 
her prerogative, but as meddling with a subject 
which she had by study made her special forte. 
She would, however, doubtless have granted this 
request of Kate’s—as she did all others—but that 
she feared the plain-spoken candour of Mr Crozley. 
She had no intention of any longer withholding 
from her daughter the true circumstances of their 
position, but she hoped to be able to soften matters 
a little in the recapitulation. 

Worldly wise (and worldly foolish) as we have 
seen Mrs Irby to be, yet the real mainspring of all 
her motives was, after all, no mean one, since 
it was maternal love. 

Mrs Irby, then, had driven to Blondel Regis 
alone that morning; and her interview with her 
lawyer was so protracted that she did not return 
until dinner-time. Her absence, and the suspense 
it necessarily involved, was, however, mitigated to 
Kate throughout the interval—such are the 
able opportunities which country-life affords—by 
the society of Mr Maurice Glyn. 


IN THE JEWEL-GARDEN. 


Wuen our old friend of the Arabian Nights, 
Aladdin, is down in the subterranean jewel-garden, 
with his dear uncle the African magician await- 
ing him with the worst intentions at its adit, he 
is much disappointed with the fruit upon the 
trees. ‘Each tree bore fruits of a different colour. 
Some were white, others sparkling and transparent ; 
some were red, and of different shades; others 
green, blue, violet ; the deep red were rubies ; the 
paler, a particular sort of ruby called balass; the 
green, emeralds ; the blue, turquoises ; the violet, 
amethysts ; those tinged with yellow, sapphires: 
and the whole of them, continues the narrative 
in that stupendously gorgeous way which is its 
charm, ‘were of the largest size, and more perfect 
than were ever seen in the whole world’ They 
did not, however, suit Aladdin’s taste one bit 
more than those effigies of fruit, in stone or soap, 
which sometimes adorn the mantel-pieces of lodg- 


candlestick-maker, there is an ironmonger who has 


ing-houses, and the poor lad ‘would have much 


forgotten to touch their hats. It’s quite unpleasant, — 
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preferred to them the figs and grapes common in 
China.’ Now, the British (and indeed every other) 
public is in much the same state of ignorance of 
‘the genuineness and value of precious stones as 
was Aladdin ; only their misconception commonly 
exaggerates instead of depreciates what they 
happen to have in their possession; and—omne 
ignotum pro magnifico—they take their Cairngorm 
for a fine specimen of the Diamond, which, if it 
was a diamond at all, it would probably be. The 
well-known Mr Henry Emmanuel, penetrated with 
the sense of this universal lack of knowledge 
concerning the merchandise in which he deals, has 
favoured the world with a book upon ‘the history, 
value, and distinguishing characteristics’ of all 
precious stones, ‘with simple tests for their identi- 
fication ;? and a very interesting book it is. He 
takes, of course, the practical view of the subject, 
but borrows his illustrations of it from all sources, 
so that the work combines the advantages of a 
trade hand-book and of a volume of romance. 

No matter how we may despise the barbaric 
magnificence of jewels, and even, as mere orna- 
ments of our Beloved One, prefer the ‘one white 
rose in her hair’ to any amount of diamonds 
(especially if we have to purchase them), still 
‘this hoarded and time-honoured wealth’ must 
always possess a peculiar interest. Any sudden 
and considerable change in the supply or demand 
of precious stones would affect property more than 
the alteration in value of any other thing save 
Gold ; and, in their turn, their worth is affected 
by changes in politics. ‘In Paris, during the first 
Revolution, diamonds doubled their previous value ; 
and even now, in foreign countries, many person- 
ages of note make a practice of keeping them in 
their possession in case of emergency.’ Of late 
years, the tendency has been towards a rise ; yet 
one of a peculiar sort. The small stones are 
much dearer, but not the rarer specimens. Many 
more people buy jewels than did so a hundred years 
ago; but the number of persons able and willing 
to invest the sum of money required for the pur- 
chase of large stones has not increased in the same 
proportion. The value of diamonds is, however, 
still based upon the old calculation, that ‘it rises in 
value in proportion to its weight, in the ratio of 
the square of its weight : thus, supposing the value 
of a one-carat diamond [4 grains = 1 carat] be L.8, 
one of two carats will be 2 x 2 x 8= 1.32” But, 
of course, there is no trade in which the term 
Fancy Price occurs so often as in the jeweller’s. 
The Nassac diamond, taken by the Marquis of 
Hastings at the conquest of the Deccan, and sold 
to Rundell and Bridge by the East India Company, 
was originally valued at thirty thousand pounds, 
yet fell to Lord Westminster at the auction-mart 
for seven thousand pounds. 

Precious stones are found all over the globe, but 
the tropical countries are most prolific in them : 
‘it would seem as if the places where the sun 
shines with most splendour produce the most gems ; 
and perhaps the volcanic changes to which they 
are subject may have something to do with the 
matter. They occur in profusion; but not the 


flawless specimens. The requisite attributes to 
command a great price are many and various. 
Transparency, brilliancy, lustre, and the freedom 
from defects are insufficient, unless there is also 
the exact quantity of colouring matter to furnish 
the desired tint. Well may our author remark 
that the result of searching for diamonds ‘ appears 
hardly commensurate with the toil, when the pro- 
duct of the yearly labour of five hundred men (in 
the mines of Bahia) can be readily carried in the 
hand’ The component parts of every gem are 
sufficiently well known, and they can be separated 
into them ; but not all the researches of learned 
chemists have succeeded in producing them by 
artificial means. They are far from attractive- 
looking in their natural state. Our phrase ‘rough 
diamond’ is aptly applied enough, for ‘a diamond 
in the rough would be thrown away as a worthless 
pebble ; and the same may be observed of other 
precious stones,’ 

‘The true nature of the diamonds found in the 
Brazils was long unsuspected, and they were 
thrown away, or used as counters for card-players ;’ 
but when it got to be known, the government took 
forcible possession of the land where they were 
found, and declared the diamond-trade a monopoly, 
and themselves the exclusive proprietors. The 
yield, during the first fifty years, was so enormous 
that it reduced the value of diamonds all over the 
world by one-half. It was the veritable Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground. ‘Mere gold was abandoned to 
the slaves, as unworthy of attention. Children, 
after the rains, collected the grains of it which lay 
strewn over their path. The crops of all fowls 
killed were carefully examined, and often found 
to contain diamonds. [The Goose with the Golden 
Eggs would have been treated with scorn.] A negro 
once found a stone of five carats adhering to the 
roots of a cabbage he had plucked for dinner” 
Think of looking for a cabbage, and finding five 
carrots sticking to it! This excessive harvest of 
wealth has long ceased. The most productive 
district, at the present time, is that of Matto 
Grosso, in the vicinity of the town of Diaman- 
tina. ‘When a slave finds a diamond of eighteen 
carats, he receives his freedom, and is led, crowned 
with flowers, to the proprietor ; while, for smaller 
stones, proportional rewards are given.’ Thefts, 
however, are very common ; ‘sometimes the slave, 
under the very eye of the overseer, conceals a stone 
in his hair, mouth, or ears ; sometimes between his 
fingers or toes; and they have even been known 
to throw stones away, in the hope of finding them 
again after nightfall’ 

Most precious stones, like human beings, will 
scratch one another ; but sometimes, unlike them, 
they will refuse to perform that kindly office. This 
peculiarity affords one of the best tests of their true 
nature. us, supposing it were wished to ascer- 
tain what gem a white stone was; by followin 
the rules laid down by Mr Emmanuel, we shoul 
know that if it were scratched by a sapphire, it 
could not be a diamond ; and if it scratched glass, 
it must necessarily be a beryl, or quartz, or rock- 
erystal. Again, if its specific gravity were less 
than 3°9, it could not be a ruby or a sapphire ; and 
if it did not acquire electricity ¥ heat, it could 
neither be a topaz nor a jargoon. For the purpose, 
therefore, of satisfying his mind, all that is neces- 
sary for Aladdin to procure is a crystal of sapphire 
(cheap and easily obtained), a piece of quartz or 


| Tock-crystal, a piece of hard flint-glass, and a al 
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of scales, for the purpose of taking the ific 
Then the African magician could 
not cheat him. But all kinds of frauds abound in 
this costly trade. There are ‘doublets’ of which 
‘the under part is glass joined artistically without 
cement ; or sometimes the top is sapphire, and the 


under part a of less value, such as garnet.’ 
Some stones have the interior of their setting 
enamelled or painted, to throw a tint of colour into 
the gem; and diamonds have the inside of their 


setting of polished silver, to correct a yellowish 
tinge. Even in the countries where the real 
are produced, you are subject to deception. Blue 
glass cut into facets is exported from Birmingham 
and Paris to Colombo, for the Cingalese to dispose 
of to the passengers by the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers. Mr Emmanuel hopes that this intelli- 
gence may put folks on their guard, and also that 
the information he otherwise affords may prevent 
persons residing in foreign countries sending home 
worthless pebbles, under the impression that they 
are priceless gems. In one instance, a man actu- 
ally left his business, and, at a very considerable 
expense, came to this country to sell a quantity of 
diamonds, which turned out to be nodules of rock- 
crystal. It is quite probable such persons are 
t pests to jewellers, and always fancy they are 
=~ cheated by them. Lapidaries themselves, 
however, are sometimes deceived. ‘A noble lady 
in this country formerly possessed a —-> 
which is perhaps the finest known. She sold it, 
however, during her lifetime, and 7 it by 
an imitation, so skilfully made as to deceive even 
the jeweller who valued it for probate-duty: it 
was estimated at ten thousand pounds, and the 
duty paid on it by the legatee, who was doubtless 
ed when he discovered the deception.’ 
Emmanuel does not confine himself to ex- 
posing modern deceits: he lays bare with hands as 
remorseless as Niebuhr’s, the oods of the Past. 
Even such a fine old story as Cleopatra’s pearl is 
not respected by his — intelligence. A pearl 
of the magnitude which has been ascribed to it, 
could never, he says, have been dissolved in 
vinegar, but would have required a much stro 
acid, such as would have destroyed not only the 
Egyptian lady’s teeth, but her existence. Perhaps 
pod. y humbugged her Roman lover with a false 
pearl (such as we learn are made of fish-bones), and 
was not so extra t as she aj to be. It 
was in those days to deceive persons about 
precious stones, for little was known of them, and 
everything was credited. Serapius ascribed to the 
Diamond the power of driving away ‘incubes and 
succabos ; but on account of our ignorance of the 
nature of these objects, we cannot form a judg- 
ment as to whether this was an advantage or the 
reverse: suckabobs we used, as children, to consider 
rather nice. The ruby, according to Boéthius, was 
@ sovereign a against poison. The jacinth 
produced sleep. e emerald, by changing colour, 
indicated false witnesses. The sapphire procured 
favour with princes (which seems likely enough), 
and the chrysolite (also likely) ee See 
The twelve apostles were re symbolised by a 
precious stone—Peter by jasper, John by emerald, 
and so on. 
Of the twelve stones in the breast-plate of 
the high-priest, there was (1) the Sardius (any 
precious stone of a red hue), among the Jews 


su) to be a preservative against the Plague 
aes the Arabs an agent for stopping 


hemorrhage. Hebrew legends state that the blush- 
ing ruby became the symbolical representative of 
Reuben. (2) The Topaz: from the island Topazion, 
sup to be situated in the Red Sea. (3) The 
Carbuncle, which, in its Hebrew name Bareketh, 
signifies ‘flashing stone.” A carbuncle was said to 
have been suspended—like our gas chandeliers—in 
the Ark of Noah, where it must certainly have been 
otherwise rather dark. This stone was said to drop 
from the clouds amid the flashes of li pate. (4) 
Although the Authorised Version eeniicies ophek 
as emerald, this seems to have been also a car- 
buncle. Those of superior brilliancy are hans ag 
lantly called Males: the inferior ones, Females. 
(5) Sapphire ; the most favourite precious stone 
in Holy Writ. The tables on which the ten com- 
mandments were engraved are said to have been 
made of it: it was even supposed to preserve the 
sight. (6) The Diamond. Of this stone, our author 
— relates: ‘A noble lady inherited two 
iamonds, which for many years remained hidden 
among her treasures; from time to time these 
stones gave birth to indisputable fac-similes and 
likenesses of themselves” They also, like the 
carbuncles, must, we suppose, have been male and 
female. The anecdote reminds us of the wit who, 
inspecting his friend’s study, and perceiving that 
the male and female authors were kept scrupulously 
apart, remarked: ‘You do not wish, I see, to increase 
your library” (7) The pe yao This precious 
stone was e subject of a precious ood. 
An ancient writer upon it narrates with seriousness : 
‘One of my relatives —— a turquoise, set in 
a gold ring, which he wore on his finger. It 
happened he was seized with a malady of 
which he died. During the whole period in which 
the wearer full 
was distinguis or unparallel uty an 
clearness; but scarcely was he dead, when the 
stone lost its lustre, and assumed a faded, with- 
ered ap ce, as if mourning for its master. 
This sudden change in the nature of the stone 
tain urchasing it, whic might have 
done for a ‘trifling sum. However, no sooner did 
it obtain a new owner, than it regained its former 
exquisite freshness. I felt greatly vexed that I had 
lost the chance of procuring such a valuable and 
sensitive gem.’ One needs to be an Emerald (or, 
at least, an Irishman) to credit this little story. 
©) The Agate. (9) The Onyx (we follow the 
bbinical writers, not the Authorised Translation), 
which has five variations; the fifth, black with 
white stri ing the most valuable. (10) The 
Chrysolite. (11) The Emerald. Workers in pre- 
cious stones, say the Rabbins, place this stone 
before them to rest their eyesight upon when 
engraving minute objects, since it bears so near a 
resemblance to the refreshing verdure of fields and 
trees. The best kind of emerald is found in the 
gold-mines, and is excavated by excessive and painful 
toil. The griffin is said to build (his or her?) nest 


in its vicinity, and to keep a sharp look-out in the 


way of guarding it. (12) The Jasper. According 
to tradition, the ‘Jashpeh’ in the breast-plate 
represents the name of Benjamin. During the 
existence of the second Temple, this stone, says 
the Talmud, was lost. Great exertions were made 
to replace it, and it being ascertained that one 
Dama-ben-Nethinah was in possession of a fine 
specimen, it was purchased for sixty pounds of our 
money ; an immense price in those times, 
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Jewels of immense value have been sometimes 
utterly lost in our own time, which is curious 
pene § considering the care necessarily taken of 
them and their comparative indestructibility.* The 
renowned Blue Diamond disappeared in the French 
Revolution, and has never been heard of since.t 
There are said to be ‘sermons in stones ;’ but in 
each of the principal precious stones lies a gorgeous 
romance ; and their histories, if written by a com- 
petent _—— would make a charming volume. 

The largest diamond in the world seems to be 
the Braganza, belonging to the crown of Portugal. 
It was found in 1471 in Brazil, and weighs eighteen 
hundred and eighty carats ; but ~~ doubts exist 
as to its being a genuine diamond. It is imagined 
to be a white topaz; but the Portuguese govern- 
ment are much too sagacious to permit it to be 
examined. 

The Mattam Diamond (367 carats, pear-sha’ 
and indented at the thick end) was found at 
Landak in Borneo, and has been the cause of a 
sanguinary war. It still, however, remains in the 

ion of the Rajah of Mattam. He deems the 
eae of his family to depend upon its retention ; 
and refused two gunboats with stores and ammu- 
nition, and fifty thousand pounds in money, offered 
for it by the Dutch governor of Batavia. 

The Koh-i-noor was taken at Delhi by the con- 
uering Ala-ed-Din (some relation of our young 
iend Aladdin, no doubt, and perhaps his contem- 

a Thence it came into the hands of the 
Great ogul Baber in 1526. This prince esteemed 
it at the sum of the daily maintenance of the whole 
world—a very grand unit of measurement. It was 
beheld by Tavernier among the jewels of Aurung- 
zebe ; but reduced by the unskilfulness of the cutter 
(who, perhaps, lost his head over so tremendous a job, 
and nearly lost it afterwards very literally) from 793 
to 186 carats, the weight it "pe in the Exhi- 
bition in Hyde Park. At the capture of Lahore, 
during the Sikh mutiny, it fell into the hands of 
the British troops, who presented it to the Queen. 
This diamond has been recut by the famous Coster 
of Amsterdam, and reduced to 106 carats, but 
instead of being a lustreless mass, scarcely better 
than rock-cry it has become a brilliant, match- 
less for purity and fire. 

The Cumberland Diamond, bought by the city 
of London for ten thousand pounds, and presen’ 
to the conqueror of Culloden, was claimed by the 
crown of over, and has recently been restored 
to it by the Queen. Perhaps Prussia has laid hands 
on it by this time. 

The Orloff is set in the sceptre of the czars of 
Russia. It once formed the eye of an idol in a 
Brahmin temple. (No unusual office for an Eastern 
jewel, a fact which forms the foundation of Mr 

ilkie Collins’s interesting novel The Moonstone.) 
It is also said to have been set in the famous pea- 
cock throne of Nadir Shah. At all events, it was 
stolen by a Frenchman ; and was eventually pur- 
chased by the Empress Catharine IL, in 1774, 
for four hundred and fifty thousand roubles, a 


*The diamond is not acted upon by any acid, but 
becomes —s. consumed when exposed to a 
strong degree of heat, in connection with the oxygen of 
the air. After the + fire at Hamburg, many diamonds 
were sold for ing sums, which, when repolished, 
regained their former brilliancy, though with a slight 
loss of weight. 

+ Its absence leaves the Hope Diamond the finest blue 
one in the world. 


ted | with these splendours. Every page o 


pension of twenty thousand roubles, and a patent 


of no 

The tale of the Pitt Diamond is historical. It 
was bought by the Duke of Orleans, t of 
France, of Pitt, the governor of Fort St Geo: 
for one hundred and thirty-five thousand poun 
The stone then weighed 410 carats. Pitt, in a 
we published to clear his character, asserts 
that he purchased it in Golconda ; but the couplet 
of Pope: 

Asleep and naked as the Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole the gem away, 


has probably been more extensively circulated. 
However, the gem was really stolen from the Garde 
Meuble in 1792, and restored in a mysterious 
manner. Its cutting cost three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds, and occupied two years. Napoleon I. 
wore it in the pommel of his sword. 

The Florentine Brilliant belongs to the Emperor 
of Austria. It is supposed to be one of the 
lost at the battle of Grandson by Charles the Bold. 
It was found by a Swiss soldier, who sold it to a 
priest for one florin. 

The Piggott Diamond was sold by lottery for 
thousand pounds; afterwards bo 
ell Bridge for ounds, 

isposed of by them at the origi rice (no 
wonder some jewellers are rich!) to the Pasha of 

t. The present possessor is not known. 

e value of the Ruby much exceeds, when 
ag that of any other gem. A pure brilliant, 
or instance, of four carats would worth two 
hundred and twenty pounds; but a pure ruby, 
of that vivid pigeon’s blood colour which is so 
highly prized, would fetch four hundred pounds. 
It all depends on the colour, since a pale ruby 
of the same size might not be worth twelve pounds. 
There are very few large ones in existence. The 
king of B is said to possess one as big as a 
pigeon’s ees ; but then nobody (who is anybody, in 
a jeweller’s point of view) has ever seen it. How- 
ever, the ruby-mines of Burmah produce the finest 
stones, and when a particularly one is found, 
a procession of grandees with soldiers and elephants 
is sent out to meet it. One of the titles of his 
Burmese majesty is Lord of the Rubies. 

Perhaps the reader has been sufficiently dazzled 


En- 
manuel’s treatise sparkles with them. We will only 
speak then of two more precious stones—the Blood- 
stone (or Heliotrope) and the Opal. Concerning 
the former, there is a curious tradition: ‘ At the 
Crucifixion, the blood which followed the spear- 
thrust fell upon a dark green jasper lying at the 
foot of the cross, and from this circumstance sprang 
the variety. In the middle ages, the red — 
alluded to were supposed to represent the blood 
of Christ, and this stone to possess the same medi- . 
cinal and ical virtues as the jasper.’ 
The Opal, beyond doubt the most beautiful of all 
is also the only one which cannot be imitated. 
it is impossible to value it, since the price depends 
solely =e the play of colour. A fine specimen 
will fetch a thousand pounds ; but fifty times that 
sum has been refi in the case of the Vienna 
Opal. A curious illustration of the power of fiction 
over fashion is related by our author with reference 
to this gm. ‘The loleaiens, or Mexican opal, 
loses its beauty when exposed to water; and Sir 
Walter Scott has alluded to this fact in Anne of 
Geierstein, although, in that romance, he ascribes it 
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to supernatural agency. Strange to say, after the 
publication of the novel, the belief that opals were 
unlucky obtained such currency, that they quickly 
went out of fashion.’ 


CAMP-NOTES. 
SAN JUAN DEL NORT&—(THE LAST CAMP-NOTE). 


‘Five minutes more, boys! Just five minutes, by 
thunder! D’ yer see that line o’ brown breakers 
ahead, sir? That’s Greytown bar, where the 
sharks lie thick, as in a Yankee assize-court, an’ 
the water tosses an’ tumbles, this way an’ that, like 
a caballada of “ moustangs.”’ 

‘Is there much danger ?’ I asked, raising myself 
to look at those tumbling waves. 

‘ Never man passed over the San Juan bar since 
this new harbour was thrown out, without most 
noteworthy danger, Frazer answered; ‘but our 
squaws needn’t practise skirling yet, I guess, if my 
luck ain’t changed. But it’s just such weather as 
this that I’d choose for “goin’ under,” if ’twere 
within my liberty. Folks cove different notions, 
yer see: some fancies they’d die easier in black 
weather, some in hot sun, some in the rains; but 
I’d choose a day like this, 1 would—And now, 
boys, take yer tongues in yer teeth, an’ sit steady. 
Above all things, sir, mind yer paddle even. 
Once the canoe gets across them breakers, no 
power in this airth can save our carcasses from 
the sharks.’ 

It was a beautiful day indeed, but somehow my 
sympathy ran with those of Frazer’s friends who 

av ee | ‘black weather’ for dying. It is very 
interesting and curious to note how men whose 
lives are constantly in peril take up such fancies 
about the time or manner of their death. I 
remember a brave old fillibuster, who assured me, 
with evident faith, that he could not possibly die, 
or if dead, could not rest in his grave, unless fate 
took him at night, and very close on twelve 
o'clock. ‘No, sir,” he said; ‘I ain’t skeary by 
sunlight, not of man nor Ind’an, nary bit ; an’ [ 
ain’t skeary at night neither. But it’s about the 
stroke o’ twelve I’m bound to go under—that’s 
my time! It may be on praira, or it may be in 
forest, or on the mountain-side; by moonlight, or 
in black darkness, or in city streets. All that 
ain’t bin let in to me. But the time ’ll be mid- 
night. You may bet yer whole pile, an’ all yer 
friends’ credit, on that ere’ The man was firmly 
satisfied that a law of nature decreed the hour of 
twelve for his ‘ goin’ under’ I subsequently found 
that for this superstition, as for most others that 
strong men admit, there was historical, if not 
rational foundation. The man had once been in 
imminent and deadly danger just at midnight, 
danger from which he escaped as by a miracle, 
and the notion slowly grew upon him that this 
was his destined hour. I cannot tell whether 
chance justified his faith, but it gave me a curious 
sensation to hear this reckless fellow, who had 
never known fear, thus calmly and indifferently 
foretelling his destiny. 

But I had no such confidence in my own pre- 
sentiments, and I looked with greater interest on 
the scene around. The sky was pale and windy, 
flecked with driving balls of cloud. Round the 
horizon, they were piled thickly; but just above 
the water-line was a clean-swept belt of faintest 
blue, as accurately parallel to the ocean as if 


drawn with a compass—a certain sign of wind in 
those latitudes. fore our eyes lay the low, 
swampy coast of Mosquito, scarce seeming to rise 
above the waves. The vegetation was of that deep 
dull green characteristic of the Atlantic coast on 
this ; but above its low line, very faint against 
the sky, hung the distant volcanoes of the Nicara- 
= table-land. Below high water-mark were 
ong belts of shining sand, which crossed hither 
and thither, and shewed the steady growth of the 
San Juan bar. Right in our front stood three 
cocoa-palms, which a kind nature seems to have 
planted on that lonely sand-spit to guide the 
returning sailor. Ragged and wind-blown as they 
are, bent by a thousand storms, and struck by 
many a monstrous wave, they still bear up, firmly 
rooted in the sand; the only landmark for miles 
on that bare coast. On them the Kingman guided 
our course towards the white houses of Greytown, 
which lay in the midst of that dark vegetation. 

‘How it closes up!’ muttered Beasley. ‘I'll 
stake all my plunder, as we don’t find two feet of 
water now on the bar, an’ there was all of three 
feet when we passed out six weeks ago. Now 
we’re on it—now—now!’ Safely we got across 
under the skilful guidance of the Kingman, who 
laughed at such a trifling feat as this. The small 
canoe leaped up and down like a horse buck-jump- 
ing; but strong arms at the paddles kept her 
steadily before the wind, and although a great deal 
of water was eg at bow and stern, we did 
not shew one inch of broadside ; and so, in ten 
minutes, all danger was over, and the sharks, dis- 
appointed, swam slowly from our course, like great 
gray shadows gliding under water. 

‘What was the depth, Kingman?’ asked Van- 
sten. 

‘ Barely two feet, seiior,’ the Indian answered. 

‘Thunder !’ said Frazer meditatively, ‘to think 
as it’s not yet twenty-five years since the English 
survey declared that this harbour would hold all 
the navies of the world, though winds and waves 
was Playing at destiny outside! Forty feet they 
had then on the San Juan bar, an’ now we ha’n't 
but two! Just see, sir, what a port this is! Did 
yer ever see a better in one hemisphere or other ? 
And mind yer, there ain’t another, good, bad, or 
middling, between Texas an’ Maracaybo; not on 
this side.’ 

‘Surely,’ I said, ‘there is Gorgon Bay to the 
north, where Captain Pim places the Atlantic 
terminus of his projected railway ; and Limon to 
the — which the Costa Ricans are now open- 
in 

a I don’t make any streaks on ; it’s just 
an inlet like San Juan del Sur, open to half the 
winds that blow over the Atlantic; an’ more’n 
that, it’s within the belt of calms. As to Gorgon 
Bay, I ha’n’t seen it; but, from what I hear, it’s 
all as one could wish for a railway terminus, but 
no more to be put alongside of Greytown than a 
pie-dish beside the Pacific! No, sir! If ever a 
canal is cut across this continent, here’s the spot 
where it must come out ; here, an’ nowhere else! 
Once on a time, an’ not so long ago neither, there 
was a natural water-way, as ships could traverse, 
between this port an’ the further end of Managua 
Lake. But the Spaniards spoiled the half of it, 
an’ nature did the rest.’ 

‘ How was that ?’ asked Vansten. 

‘I ain’t much up in history, Yank, seein’ there ’s 
neither drink, dust, nor dollar to be made out 0’ 
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that there profession, so fur as I’ve p ted it ; papers ; all the story of the Yankee bombardment, 
but folks 


of nothing else much in Greytown, 
an’ so one gets fairly posted up in transit matters 
without knowing it. When your Nelson came 
here, sir, in the Hinchinbrook, he gave them poor 
cusses of Spaniards such a scare, that they 
blocked the ee Juan with rocks to keep him 
out; an’ those rocks are in the river to this 
day, causing the rapids of Castillo and Toro. 
Before that time, ships used to sail straight away 
from Spain to Granada on the lake ; not big ships 
maybe, but such as could ride the Atlantic in all 
weathers and all seasons. So the Greasers cut 
their throats there, an’ didn’t keep Nelson out 
after all! As to the e between the lakes— 
the Panaloya they call it—an airthquake dried that 
in 1835, raising the bed of the channel a good ten 
feet. It’s all overgrown with trees now, and the 
cattle feed in the river-bed. That’s another diffi- 
culty, yer see, for any canal scheme. An’ I don’t 
deny as it would be a big job to keep this harbour 
clear; we’ve tried a many plans since Vanderbilt 
first started the C. A. T. Company. But what I 
say an’ swear is, there’s no other port but this on 
the Atlantic side for the terminus of a canal ; an’ 
if canal yer want—mind yer, I don’t put my foot 
down to the notion at all—but if yer want it, yer 
must dredge out Greytown bar, 

‘That’s so!’ exclaimed Vansten and Beasley at 
once. 

‘There’s a course of nature which works 
on this coast, sir, an’ has been working just the 
same ever since the Conquistadores landed. I can’t 
say whether the Pacific is gaining ground upon the 

est, but the Atlantic is losing mighty fast upon 
this side. Yer may watch the working o’ that idee 
wherever there’s a stream flows into the ocean. 
Every rainy season, it washes down earth from the 


uplands ; that earth slowly forms a bar; the bar, | I 


for a time, makes a port; higher an’ higher it 
rises, as in Greytown at this minute, till the har- 
bour is land-locked ; then the stream floods an’ 
frets till it breaks through the weakest part, an’ 
begins to make a bar afresh on t’ other side. Then 
the old harbour becomes a “ lagoon,” an’ the trees 
grow all round it, an’ it shallows an’ shallows, till 
the old harbour, which once was ocean, is all d 
land. Yer may see the process where you will. 
Behind them houses lies the former harbour of San 
Juan del Norté, land-locked this hundred years. 
i pay lagoon it is, an’ there’s sport to be 
there. In a hundred years, this harbour that 
we’re now sailing on, which had forty feet of water 
on its bar only twenty-five years agone, will be an 
inland lagoon like that, vod 
continual dredging. It’s the same at Blewfields. 
The advantage that Gorgon Bay has over these old 
harbours is that no stream runs into it; an’ that 
there fact, which would be destruction to a canal, 
is just the best for a railway terminus. Thunder ! 
it’s an etarnally thing to me how little 
yer English know or care about these Transit 
matters! Thé French have “ bragged” yer out of 
Suez; an’ sure as there’s scalp on Ind’an, well 
“take the bank” upon yer in this “eee an’ 
stop yer play. That’s what we shall do, before 
yer’ve got yer money staked.’ 

‘Fire the Transit!’ cried : ‘we'll have 
our boots full o’ that talk in two hours. Ain’t this 
a pretty bay, sir, to be just a foundling-hospital for 
sharks, an’ manetee, an’ needle-ducks, an’ fever? 
It’s all writ about the Transit in books an’ news- 


ess it’s kept open by | ma 


an’ Captain Hollins’s letter, an’ the _ of the 
Greytown folk against Vanderbilt an’ his golfired 
company. But what’s not told in ~ book ever I 
see 1s the beauty of this land. We haven’t much 
of hills down on this coast—he ’d not be liable to 
argument who said our country was as flat as a 
skating-floor ; an’ that man who didn’t fancy the 
colour o’ green would be muchly put out of taste 
on the San Juan. But to them as does like green 
above all tints under heaven, I’d say: Tell me if 
ever yer sot eyes on a sunnier spot than this! See 
the brightness of the water, an’ the softness of these 
floating leaves that cover it! Hark to the rustle of 
the long reeds, an’ the twitter o’ the startled spur- 
wings, an’ the flapping rise of the big cranes! Look 
at the water-plants, blue, an’ white, an’ purple, 
that fringe the islands. Them big trees seem to 
droop their boughs like a shower of green lace 
over the houses of Greytown! That’s the secret 
of tropical beauty : every living thing droops, seek- 
ing support from its nearest neighbour. Our 
northern trees stand up alone, throwing out their 
branches level, an’ holding them straight by their 
own strength ; but here, each leaf an’ twig stoops 
downward, an’ drops its soft foliage like a weeping 
willow. An’ men here air the same—they want 
our northern energy to hold them upright. If they 
get it, boys, or when they get it, perhaps we’ll see 
this here bay of Greytown just alive with ships, an’ 
these shores bearing the town that’s fated to be 
mistress of the world. Maybe so. But there ’ll be 
something lost, too, if that takes place; for, by 
thunder! one gets to love the pretty, idle, droop- 
ing ways of this thriftless country. They’re 
sweeter than the ways of Lowell or Youhoolem, 
anyhow.’ 

‘I oe you could see no virtue in a Greaser,’ 


sai 
‘Wal, he don’t keep an assorted stock o’ such 
articles, that’s a fact; or if he do, they’re con- 
sumed privately in the family. You can’t, as a rule, 
call him brave, nor honest, nor generous, nor hard- 
working ; but the breed is dying out so slick, we 
may afford to let it rest for such little time as it 
may still hang about these lands. To him as has 
eyes an’ can see—there ain’t a crush of such in 
this world—it’s a strange history as is now i 
between the Rio Grande and Aspinwall. I shoul 
admire, if ’twere possible—which it’s not—to shut 
uP all these countries for a hundred years, to keep 
all white men out of ’em, an’ leave ’em free to 
their own fancy. What would likely be seen at 
the end o’ that time? What is the sign as one 
read now wherever thére’s Greasers an’ 
Ind’ans living together? I tell you, sir! The 
Greasers—the curly-haired folk who have a dro 
or two of Spanish blood in ’em—air killing eac 
other, air dying out in vice an’ crime, air falli 
off in that little intellect which has enabled ’em 
thus fur to hold the government of these countries 
inst twenty times their number of free Ind’ans. 
Up to 1829, mind yer, the Ind’ans were serfs, 
ignorant of their me rag. led like fools just 
where they wur wanted to go, an’ stopping when 
told so to do. It travels slow, does the intel- 
lect, but most deadly sure. We’re too nigh the town 
now for me to give yer the history of this change 
in their way of thought, even if I or any man 
could quite follow the mind of a people so silent 
an’ wrong-headed as air the Ind’ans of Central 
America ; but shortly you may say as the priests 
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an’ the rich men have played fast an’ loose with 
them in blind struggles with the Radical , 
have turned them round an’ about, until they air 
beginning to ask themselves some — ser’ous 
uestions, An’ there’s more’n that. Within these 
orty years, they’ve fit so many ———e *ve 
spilt such oceans of white blood in causes they don’t 
understand nor value, an’ more, which they must 
despise, that the secret of their own strength has 
been revealed to them. An’ that’s death to the 
Greasers! Look round! Who’s president of 
Mexico at this minute? Juarez, a pure-blooded 
Ind’an. Who was dictator of Guate for twenty 
? Rafael Carrera, a pure-blooded Ind’an. 

ho is the “Tiger of Honduras?” Who is presi- 
dent of this republic? Pure Ind’ans all of ’em, an’ 
backed by a hundred Ind’an generals an’ ministers. 
An’ does all that mean nothing, nor bear any 
warning ? a ory think it don’t, go into the first 
hut you may find among the bananas an’ big cacti, 
an’ draw the secret thoughts out of them brown 
folk you'll find there. Ask them what they air 
thinking an’ talking among themselves. Ay, an’ 
yer dare, sir, whisper a question about the old 
idols an’ the old cacique families. Ask who 
does it, an’ why it is the mouth of “La 
Bocca” * is sometimes filled with flowers of a 
morning, to the mighty scandal of the priests 
gene Ask where the Ind’ans go those days 

y strike work so early, an’ glide off towards 
forest or mountain. Ask why some poor cusses 
— = ragged as the poorest, air received 
with bows an’ kisses. If you can get an explana- 
tion of these things, an’ of other mysterious signs 
as we can see who have our eyes open, I tell yer, 
sir, you’ll suddintly find yerself in face of the 
strangest drama as this world has seen.’ 

‘But do you expect a rebellion of the Indians ?’ 
I asked. 

*No, I don’t, for there ain’t need of it, an’ the 
Ind’ans know that fact well; besides, none dare 
to provoke them. They know as well as we that 
time an’ Greaser madness are working for them 
amost as fast their machetes could kill. They 
see that twenty years more will bury all the curly 
haired folk, an’ they’re content to wait. Leaving 
Costa Rica aside, where they’re ain’t any tame 
Ind’ans to speak of, the proportion of the races 
in these republics is about twenty natives to one 
Greaser. Mexico, they say it’s scarce more 
than four to one, but I believe it’s the double of 
that. Now, the population of all these countries 
is at a stand-still. yso? Itell you, sir. The 

among the Greasers balances the increase 
among the Ind’ans!* That’s a fact as is well known 
to both peoples, but it’s whispered round with 
very different feeli Keep emigrants out of 
this country, an’ I’d not give thirty years of life 
to the last Greaser left smiling alone in Central 
America.’ 

‘ And after his death ?’ I asked. 

‘Ah, after his death! Who can say what'll 
happen then? But there’s two facts as seem clear 
enough to me, though maybe they ‘ll sound to yer 
wild an’ ess as forest-cries at dawn. Furst, 
I say that the descendants of the old caciques 


* “La Bocca’ is a celebrated idol which stands at the 
corner of a street in Granada, the capital of Nicaragua. 
It has often been proposed to bury it, or blow it up, in 
to any Of isle youn, 
ven to any steps. years, 
hes notably increased 
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would uietly into their forefathers’ places, 
hundred years, all memory of the white men 
would be thrown into a superstitious tradition. 
I hold it, sir, for a fact beyond dispute of ex- 
perienced men who know the Ind’ans, their nature, 
an’ impulses, that the Christian religion would drop 
from them like water off a stone so soon as the 
white men’s influence was removed. They’d 
bring out the old idols within twelve months; 
they ’d set them in the churches within ten years; 
an’ they ’d just call ’em Saint This or That, instead 
of Huitzipuitzli or Quetzalcoatl; an’ in twenty 
years the old dances and ceremonies would be 
restored wherever they have been lost.—You look 
as if you had some i I make appeal to 
every man who knows the Ind’an character, Aztec, 
Toltec, Quiché, Nahnal, Chorotegan, all except the 
Maya, to confirm my words.—Ain’t it so, Frazer, to 
yer mind?’ 

‘It’s so, hoss !’ answered he sententiously. 

‘What would come after all these changes, no 
man may tell —- another civilisation such 
as the Conquistadores found, an’ such as they say 
still exists, in that Itzimaya the Guatemalan Ind’ans 
talk of ; perhaps only a bastard copy of the Spanish 
government. It’sa d subject, sir, an’ one as I 
could gas about until my hair fell off. An’ if we 
don’t take these countries, or don’t colonise them, 
the change will most surely take place, mind yer !— 
But there ’s the wharf, sir, an’ our journey ’s ended. 
Please God, we’ll have another travel together 
before we die, boys !’ 

And so pray I. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Tuis wonderful example of female industry was 
wrought circa 1066—1068 by Matilda, queen of 
William I. The Abbé de la Rue considers it was 
worked under the direction of the Empress Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I. ; but the evidence he brings 
forward is not sufficient to support his theory. 
Mr Bolton Corney maintains that the work was 
provided at the expense of the Chapter of Bayeux 
Cathedral, under their superintendence and from 
their designs. He remarks: ‘If it had not been 
devised within the precincts of a church, it could 
not have escaped female influence ; it could not 
have contained such indications of celibatic super- 
intendence. It is not without its domestic and 
festive scenes ; and comprises 623 figures, but in 
this number there are only three females.’ It has 
been well remarked: ‘If the Bayeux tapestry be 
not history of the first class, it is perhaps some- 
thing better—it exhibits genuine traits, elsewhere 
sought in vain, of the costume and manners of that 
age, which, of all others, ought to be the most 
interesting to us ; that age which gave us a new 
race of monarchs, bringing with thém new land- 
holders, new laws, and almost a new language. 
As in the magic pages of Froissart, we here behold 
our ancestors of each race in most of the occupa- 
tions of life, in courts and camps, in pastime and 
in battle, at feasts and on the bed of sickness. 
These are characteristics which, of themselves, 
would call forth a lively interest ; but their value 
is greatly enhanced by their connection with one 
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of the most important events in history, the main 
subject of the whole design.’ 

rn critic has observed the wonderful similari 
of narration that — between these and the 
marbles recently brought from Nineveh, not 
only in the same battle incidents, homage to 
royalty, and evident haste in executing a com- 
mission, but the varied size of the figures accord- 
ing to rank, the shape of the trees (some radiat- 
ing in buds with fanciful stems), and the marking 
of the waves, and minuteness of architecture, com- 
bined with an utter defiance of perspective. 

A great argument for this being the work of the 
Conqueror’s wife is that, had the Empress Matilda 
worked the tapestry, she would have introduced 
the armorial ings which were in her time 
becoming common, and especially the Norman 
leopards, of which, in the ta , there is not the 
slightest trace. Some of the shields, it is true, 
bear the rude effigies of a dragon, griffin, serpent, 
or lion; others, crosses, rings, &c. ; but these, in 
the opinion of the most learned archxologists, are 
mere ornaments more akin to those of classical 
antiquity than to modern heraldry, There is one 
shield in the tapestry which ap to be ¢ 
with a cross coupée between five roundels ; but 
whatever may be said of the cross, the roundels 
are probably only the studs or rivets of the shield. 
As there are several shields in which the orna- 
ments are exactly alike, the arms of a family cannot 
be intended. The chief weapon seen is a lance, 
which was little used after the Conquest. 

The groundwork of the tapestry is a strip of fine 
linen cloth, which through age has assumed the 
tinge of brown holland. It is 227 feet long, 20 
inches broad, and divided into 72 compartments. 
The stitches consist of lines of coloured worsted laid 
side by side, and bound down at intervals with 
cross fastenings. The intended to represent 
flesh are left untouched by the needle. The colours 
chiefly used are dark and light blue, red, pink, 
yellow, buff, and dark and light green. In the 
words of Mr Hudson Gurney in the Archeologia, 
‘the colours are as bright and distinct, and the 
letters of the superscriptions as legible, as if of 
yesterday.’ Bruce, in his Bayeux Tapestry Eluci- 
4 dated, says: ‘It contains figures of 623 men, 202 
horses, 55 dogs, 505 animals of various kinds, 
37 buildings, 41 ships and boats, and 49 trees 
—in all, 1512 figures.’ The Saxons wore mous- 
taches, the Normans none. Father Montfaucon 
caused researches to be made that ended in the dis- 
covery of the ta in Bayeux Cathedral in 1724. 
Napoleon I. had it conveyed to Paris in 1803, where 
it was exhibited to inflame the minds of the 
people for the invasion of England. In 1614 
it was shewed coiled round a roller set in a frame 
with a winch. The name of the‘ Toile de St Jean’ 
was given to it, because it was displayed to the 
peo le on St John’s Day in the cathedral. So little 

interest did this wonderful relic excite, that Mr 
Gurney, in 1814, was nearly leaving Bayeux without 
seeing it, because he did not happen to ask for it by 
the title of ‘Toile de St Jean,’ and so his request 
was not understood. Ducarel, in his Tour, says: 
‘The priests of the cathedral to whom we addressed 
ourselves for a sight of this remarkable piece of 
antiquity, knew nothing of it: the circumstance 
only of its being annually hung up in their church 
Jed them to understand what we wanted ; no person 
there knowing that the object of our inquiry any 
ways related to William the Conqueror, whom to 


this day they call Duke William’ During the 
French Revolution its surrender was demanded for 


ty | the purpose of covering the guns, but fortunately 


it was concealed. Itis now preserved in the library 
of Bayeux, and is exposed to view in glass cases. 
The first scene in the ome according to the 
Countess of Wilton (Art of Needlework, p. 91), is a 
conference between a person who, from his white 
pear and regal costume, is eas recognised as the 
sainted Edward,’ and another who, from his subse- 
_ embarkation, is supposed to be Harold. 
en we see him on the road to his manor of 
Bosham in Sussex, with hawk on wrist, and dogs 
a before him. The hawk was a mark of 
high nobility; no inferior person is represented 
with one ; id and Guy, Earl of Ponthieu, alone 
bear them. The different positions in which the 
hawk is placed in the needlework are worthy of 
remark. Here its head is raised, its wings flutter- 
ing, as if eager for flight; afterwards, when Harold 
follows the earl as his captive, he is not of course 
—— of the bird, but it is represented depressed, 
and with its head turned towards its master’s 
breast, as if trying to nestle and shelter itself there. 
In the reign of Edward III. it was made felony to 
steal a hawk. By the laws of one part of the island, 
and probably of the whole, the price of a hawk or 
of a greyhound was once the same with the price 
of a man ; and there was a time when the robbing of 
a hawk’s nest was as a crime in the eyes of 
the law as the murder of a Christian. ‘It is 
difficult, says Mr Mills, ‘to sy te extravagant 
degree of estimation in which hawks were held 
during the chivalric ages. As symbols of high 
estate, they were constantly carried about by the 
nobility of both sexes. There was even a usage of 
bringing them into places appropriated to public 
worship ; a practice which, in the case of some in- 
dividuals, appears to have been recognised as a right. 
The treasurer of the church of Auxerre enjoyed the 
distinction of assisting at divine service on solemn 
days wjth a falcon on his fist; and the Lord of 
Sassai held the privilege of perching his upon the 
altar. Nothing was thought more dishonourable 
to a man of rank than to give up his hawks; and 
if he were taken prisoner, he would not resign them 
even for liberty.’ j 
Our ancestors would enter on no ition 
of war or pastime without imploring the pro- 
tection of Heaven; hence Harold is represented 
entering a church previous to his embarkation. 
He is next seen at a feast with his friends, oe 
from horns. These have been used as modes 
investiture. King Canute himself gave lands at 
Pusey in Berkshire to the family of that name, 
with a horn solemnly delivered as a confirmation 
of the grant. Edward the Confessor made a like 
donation to the family of Nigel. Drinking-horns 
had uently a screw at the end, which being 
taken off, at once converted them into hunti 
horns. One of the horns used by one of Harold’s 
seems to be very richly decorated. Harold 
scarcely set his foot on shore ere he was 
forcibly captured by the vassals of Guy de Pon- 
thieu; the latter nobleman is depicted with his 
sword elevated, and Harold with the point of his 
depressed. Duke William, hearing of the ca 
ture, sends ambassadors to Guy, ye | 
release. The person holding the horses of the 
ambassadors is represented as a dwarf with the 
name Tvrold — over him, and seems to have 
been a dependant of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the 
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Conqueror’s brother. Dwarfs were then much 
prized, and were frequently sent as presents from 
one potentate to another. The Romans were also 
very fond of them; the sister of one of the Roman 
emperors had a dwarf who was only a little more 
than two feet high. Guy would not give up his 
risoner till Duke William came himself at the 
ead of some troops to compel him. We next 
see Harold swearing before Duke William. He 
is represented ain between two reliquaries, 
but under these, hidden by cloth of gold, the bones 
of saints and martyrs were placed, thus making 
the oath more binding. Harold then returns to 
England, and presents himself before Edward the 
Confessor. The tapestry shews us the church of 
St Peter at Westminster, and the funeral procession 
of the king. A workman is engaged putting up a 
weathercock, intending to shew that the edifice 
e. The saintly Confessor passed away Jan 5, 
and with him, the last lineal 
Cerdic. 

We next see in the tapestry, Harold crowned by 
Sligand, seated on the vacant throne. Then follows 
a representation of a star or comet, which is said 
to have appeared at the time, with this inscription 
over it: ‘ Isti mirant stella.’ A writer tells us ‘a 
blasing starre was seene not onelie here in England, 
but also in other parts of the world, and continued 
the space of seven daies. This blasing starre might 
be a prediction of mischeefe imminent and hang- 
ing over Harold’s head, for they never appeare 
but as prognosticats of after claps.’ One author 
informs us that comets ‘were made to the end 
the etherial regions might not be more void of 
monsters than the ocean is of whales and other 
great thieving fishes, and that a gross fatness being 

thered together, the celestial air might thereby 
Be purged, lest the sun should be obscured. Harold 
was powerful and popular at the beginning of his 
reign, or as the old chronicler Fabyan expresses 
it: ‘ Anone as he was crowned, he began to fordoo 
evylllawes and customes before used, and stablysshed 
the lawes, and specyally which (suche) as were 
for the defence of bap churche, and punysshed the 
evyll doers, to the fere and example of others.’ 
But afterwards he ‘waxyd so proud and couetouse, 
wold not devyde the ye that he took to hys 
knyghtes, that had well deservyd it, but kept it to 
hymself, that he therby lost the favour of many 
of his knyghtys and people.’ 

We then see William preparing for the invasion 
of England, men cutting down trees, and others 
a The whole number of vessels 
used is believed to have been 997. The ship which 
conveyed the duke was the gift of his affectionate 

ueen. The mast is surmounted by a cross, and 
~ received from the 
y en he a uet is <9 
William is represented at A in 
the shape of a -moon. It was called by the 
Romans sigma, from the Greek letter of that name. 
Harold was in the north fighting with Tostig, but 
having gained a complete victory over him, and 
hearing of the invasion of Duke William, he 
marches to the south on the 28th of September, 
and the great battle of Hastings was fought on the 
14th of October. Harold was encamped on a ran; 
of hills near a place then called Senlac, now Battle. 
The night before the conflict was spent by the 
English in revelry, and in prayer by the Normans. 
At nine o'clock the next morning the Normans 


attacked the English, but as they kept their ground 
like a mighty wall, they could make no impression 
upon them. After six hours’ fighting, William 
commanded his men to retreat. The English then 
broke their ranks and pursued. The stratagem 
was successful; the Norman cavalry wheeled 
round, and a terrible slaughter took place. The 
death of Harold’s two brothers is depicted on the 
tapestry, and finally his own, which is the last 
scene In the work. Harold was interred at the 
monastery of Waltham. 


In Waltham Abbey, on St Agnes’ Eve, 

A stately corpse lay stretched upon a bier. 

The arms were crossed upon the breast ; the face, 
Uncovered, by the taper’s trembling light, 
Shewed dimly the ple majesty severe 

Of him whom Death, and not the Norman Duke, 
Had conquered ; him, the noblest and the last 
Of Saxon kings ; save one, the noblest he— 

The last of all. 


The Conqueror founded an abbey two years after, 
which was called the ‘ Abbeye of Bataille’ 

It is probable that the tapestry extended as far 
as the coronation of William. Be this as it may, 
enough remains to stamp it as one of the most 
noble and interesting relics of antiquity, or as 
Dibdin calls it, ‘an exceedingly curious document 
of the conjugal attachment and even enthusiastic 
veneration of Matilda.’ The stately walls of the 
proud abbey have long since been levelled with 
the dust; but the herculean task of the gentle 
and pious queen remains as the most valuable 
record of the struggle between the Saxon and 
Norman nations. 


A DAYBREAK SCENE. 
Tue mild May-night is gone ; the martins greet, 
With twitterings of wakeful joy, the dawn, 
Noiselessly stealing, with white misty feet, 
O’er. fern-sprinkled glen and cedared lawn. 
Through the cool atmosphere, sweet scents are borne 
From dripping rose-cups under the broad eaves, 
Clinging among their moisture-loaded leaves ; 
Gray veiling vapours shade the smile of morn ; 
And softly, through the casement’s open pane, 
Sounds the low steady rushing of the rain. 
A tender dream-like peace is over all 
The dim-seen view ; and from the distant copse, 
Mellow and clear, the cuckoo’s ceaseless call 
Blends with the patter of the falling drops. 
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